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ABSTRACT 

This study ascertained the relationship between 
rankings of 47 supervising classroom teachers and their attitudes 
toward education. Independent rankings of supervisory effectiveness 
were obtained from 47 classroom teachers, 91 student teachers, and 12 
university personnel. Each classroom teacher completed two 
standardized attitude toward education scales which yielded four 
scores. The results indicated that teachers with progressive and 
favorable attitudes toward education tended to be perceived by 
student teachers as sonewhat less effective supervisors. These 
results are of critical import to persons concerned wl.th effective 
student teacher-^classroom teacher interaction in field-based 
preservice programs, (Author) 
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P-^-'^VCri-fl.WSS AND ''^jTITUDE^TOTOJD 
FDUC^' : ION 

^^illiam "^'^ Loadman James M. Mahan 

'•.his study was promoted by a concern o/er the ootential 
oalrxmr of s oudjgnt.. teachers and elementary classroom teachers 
exi.:using' diff erearial attitudes toi;ard education, 'jhe Duroose 
of Che study T-'as i:-") determine the relationship between the ef- 
fectiveness of '.:he sunervisin.;; classroom teacher and the atti- 
tudes of 'he classroom and student teachers. 

^ocial psychology theMCj suggests that relationships are 
facilitated v^hen oersoas are in agreement on the nhilosoohical 
aad nsychologicrl dimension in question. Classroom teachers 
are tradi';ionally stereoty "jed as being more conservative than 
liberal, ''tudent teachers are typicallj'' assumed to be moderate 
to liberal in their educational attitudes;, but certainly more 
liberal than classroom teachers. If there is a discrepancy 
be-ween the educational atti':udes of these tv;o groups of oer- 
sons> is '"his disoarity related to the student teacher's evalu- 
ation or the supervisory effectiveness of the classroom teacher'^ 

.*ee(1969^ has re-'iewed research that lists the hyoothesis 
that supervising teachers iaf luence the attitudes-, and teaching 
performance of their student teachers. In general^ the hypo- 
thesis was supported. ' he data ..analyzed by -'ee indicated th'at 
most student' tea cbe3:»s shift-^lyheir "attitudes toward' those olf ^ 
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their su-iervising teachers. 

*r cireachlc ei:. al. (197'^) in o series studies found 
disaonnintin/^ results in ".he use o.C student ratings of teacher 
effectiveness, ''hey ascertained iroderate co --relations' between 
o'ercei-'cd teacher effectiveness and skill and knowledge scores 
of the teachers. -Joviever^ they argued that cognitive measures 
were only r)art^ou£ ^oinolex set ::^f variables. Attitudinal mea- 
sures were also important in determining teacher effectiveness* 
ijonn ^1968^ found that there v;ere oositive correlations between 
certain cogaitive measures and certain attitudinal measures 
for women vith resoect to teacher ef f ectiveness* 'Ohis result 
didn't hold foi: f? .xes. 

'•his study is an outgro^-Jth of a field based ore- service 
teacher education effort;, designed to oromote oarity, relevance^ 
."^nd integration of theory with practice. Vhese teachers were 
invol'/ed in a year-long teacher education orogram designed tor 
(a) pi^oduce high oualit'^- teachers (from student teachers); (b) 
-promote increased supervisory com-)etence in the classroom tea- 
cher; (c) orovide in c'enth clinical field oooortunities for 
un/ersity personnel^ and (d) increase the field relevance of 
methods instruction by integrating it with student teaching 
and charging imolementation to e oublic school- unversity team. 

';his study was conducted in a small midwestern city in 
conjunction vixth the local school system and a large teacher 
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educacion insbitution. he sam**>le for this study consisted of 
91 elements teacherS;, orimarily female, 47 classroom teachers 
and .12 methods ins cinAC tors. 

he studcni'. teachers received methods jastruction in the 
areas of mach^ social studies;, language arts and science in the 
elementary schools concurrently i^ith their '^ear long student 
teaching experience, 'eachers and university personnel both 
oarticioated in metihods instruction and supervisory activities. 

In addition;, the student teachers were rotated through 
at least cvo school buildings^ three different grade levels and 
three different supervising te-^chers. Program observation/ 
•participation renuirements resulted in brief student teacher 
involvement vdth 'o 12 more supervising te^^.chers. Jl'ach me- 
thods instructor had teaching and supervisory responsibilities 
in each r^f the three collaborating schools. 

Beside vyorking in the buildin3S;, ^'eekly seminars v^ere scheduled 
for ^-he classroom teachers for the rjurposes of developing in- 
creased expertise in student toacher supervision;, additional 
classroom skills and -;o interact and exchange ideas ^lith other 
classroom teachers. 'hus;, by the end of the year;, each parti- 
cipant ^-yas familiar with the instructional and supervisory , 
styles of classroom teachers and trith the personalities and 
instructional skills of the student toachers. 

After the completed vear cxperi'ince measures of educa- 
tional aJ-titude and super Noising teacher effectiveness were 
obtained from the student teacherS;, classroom teachers (super- 
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vising i.e?.chers'' and methods insU:aictors. One attitude scale 
develooed b/ rerlinf^er and Aaya (1939} yielded actitude coward 
education scores the dimensions oj? orogressive^ traditional 
on<? total scores. his inSw^ument ^'r^s reoor^ed to have high 
reliability and validity c^'»ef f iciencs and ariea.red. to be ap~ 
•orooriate for this studv. second sc-^^le was concerned v;ith 
ditt ltxxde oward education as a 'ocation and yielded a single 
score; ;-his scale reoorted high reliability and validity co-- 
efficients- f" erTjif-, & Di '-est^i 1962'. 

' he names of all classroom teachers were olaced on a sheet 
of oaoer. - his listing was -zlven to each -oroject participant 
along v;ith the instructions to rank order the too five classroom 
teachers with resoect to their su^pervisory effectiveness* 
'^11 nes'oonses ^^ere anonymous. ' he materials were collected and 
the sum of ranks for each classroom teacher based uoon the 
resoonses of the student teachers, classroom teachers and methods 
• instructors vrere comnuted. eachers v^ith the highest sum of 
ranks were thought to be the most effective supervisors of 
si:udent teachers. Only a very few classroom teachers did not 
receive any ratin^^^s* 'ihose teachers receiving few or no votes 
'jere thought to be weaker suncrvisors in the project. 

' o summarize^ each classroom teacher had seven scores: 
1^ -)ro.o;rGssive at.'.itude; 2) traditional attitude; 3) total 
attitude tov;ard education: ^) education as a vocation; 5) sum 
of classroom teacher ^^r'nkin/^;s; 6) sum of student teacher rank- 
ings : 7) sum of methods instructor rankings. Each student 
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teacher had a score on the four attitude measures. 



RESULTS 

The seven scores for the classroom teacher were submitted 
to a rank order correlation procedure. This procedure resulted 
in a 7x7 correlation matrix (See table 1). Considering the 
crudeness of the ranking scale there was high agreement among 
the three groups -r ankiafi the class room 't ea fchers su BfiJ^^Q^^y 
effectiveness (r^t-st^'^T^ ^ct-ini=*72, rst-mi="*7^) • Each group 
appeared to be able to consistently identify what they perceived 
as the strong and weak supervisors • There was also high agreement 
among the four attitude measures except for the slight negative 
correlation between the total and traditional attitude scores; 
all other correlations ranged between .49 and .82. 

TABLE 1 

Rank Order Correlation Matrix Based on Classroom Teachers Scores 

Student Teacher Instructor 



Traditional Total 


Vocational 


Hanking 


Ranking 


Ranking 


Progressive *,60 *,67 


*.82 


*-.26 


-.14 


.15 


Traditional -.17 


*.6l 


*-.27 


*-.42 


-.16 


To|;al 


*A9 


-.12 


.18 


* .31 


vocational 






*-.26 


-.009 


Student 






* .77 


* .72 


Teacher 








* .74 


* sinigicantly greater than or 
N:47 


less than zero with P 


.05 





'•he most interesting results occured xv'hen the correlations among 
the attitude and sur^er^asory effectiveness scores '^;ere consis- 
tently negative. Nine of the twelve correlations were negative 
and fx re of the nine v/ere significantly less than zero v.ath 
P<*05. The correlations among the attitude measures based 
upon the resr)onses of the student teachers are found in Table 2. 
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Rank Order Correlation Matrix Based on Student Teacher R^sconses 

Traditional Total Vocational 
Progressive -,l6 "-^ .65 -.04 

"traditional -^^-.04 .19 

Total' .17 . 



^- significantly greater than or less than zero T>/ith P-.05, N=91 
Pesoonses from the students indicate the resnective positive 
and negative relationship between total score and the progressive 
and traditional scores. The vocational score did not show any 
significant relationship with the other attitude scores for 
this group of subjects. 

A one way analysis of variance was applied to each of the 
four attitude scores comparing the student teacher and classroom 
teacher responses (see table 3). /V statistically significant 
difference was found between the two groups on the progresseive, 
traditional and tctal attitude toward education scales (P. .01). 

The student teachers responded significantly more nositively 
than the classroom teachers 'on the orogressive and total attitude 
scales while the classroom teachers resDonded significantly 



Table 3 



Comparison of Student Teacher and Classroom Teacher Responses 
on Attitude Measures Via Analysis of Variance 

Progressive .Attitude 

MS df 
Between 512.11 1 *13.l8 
Within 38.83 134 

X3t=58.83 Xct=5^-71 

T ra di t.ion_a_l J^ttit\xde_ 

MS df 

Between 2191.9^ 1 *28i83 
Within 76.03 13^ 

Xst=36.89 ^ct='+5.^2 

Tota 1 At t i tude Sc ore 

MS df F 
Between 4215.82 1 *36.75 
Within 114.32 133 

Xst=^^-95 Xct=33.02 
Education as a Vocation 

MS df IT 
Between 74.38 1 1.42 

Within 52.26 134 

Xst=50.45 Xc^=52.02 

*■ F/9'9 (1/ '12 5)' =■ -6'.84 ' ~" 
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more positively than the student teachers on the traditional 
attitude scale. These results support considerable conjecture 
and belief in the areas of teacher education. 



piSCUSSIpN 

Why v;ould student teachers tend to perceive classroom teach 
ers with JS23^ traditional or^^^ toward edu- 

cation as leiot the moyc effective supervisors of student teach- 
ers? This question is especially perplexing when these student 
teachers express so many progressive feelings about pupils and 
teacher behavior on oersonal data forms completed prior to re- 
porting to the school classrooms. Tiepeatedly^ they make such 
statements as: (a) I v;ill never use repressive or inconsiderate 
disciplinary tactics, (b) I want to be a guider of learning — 
a coordinator of learning experiences and not an expositor of 
information, (c) the most important thing in teaching is to 
orovide individualized attention and instruction for every child 
(d) multi-cultural awareness, processes of inquiry, and self- 
concept formation are critical classroom concerns. These are 
progressive educational views not always exDoused by the ex- 
perienced • teachers to whom the student teachers report. Yet, 
the student teachers eventually come to rate as very effective 
supervisors, t^^achers who do not highly support these progres- 
sive views. Teachers expousing highly traditional attitudes 
are also rated as the less effective suoervisors. 



Several explanations can be examined* Prior research has 
indicated that student teachers do model after their supervising 
teacher and tend to reflect the beliefs and behaviors of that 
supervisor. rIov;ever^ in this program, the student teacher is 
deliberately assigned to three suoervising teachers of differ- 
ing educational philosophies and education approaches and ob- 
serves others. The modeling syndrome can not be glibly used 
"—-—-^^ i^ a rhib Li>-ja £-ot the relationship. It vjould seem that there 
would be an equal chance for the student to model after the 
progressive or traditional teacher. In the final analysis the 
student teacher ends up being most impressed with the teacher 
who is not extremely progressive or traditional in ber attitude 
but rather is at some point between the two extreme points on 
the continuun. 

The typical student teacher is highly idealistic and anx- 
ious to make great inroads and modifications in the American 
educational system. This philosQohy causes the student teacher 
to reject bhe attitudes, philosophies and methods of the highly 
traditional teacher. At the same time the inexperienced student 
teacher is seeking change and looks to the progressive teacher 
for assistance. The student teacher is suddenly confronted 
with philosoohies and methods v:hich she has never implemented and 

it may be that the student teacher Just does not have the ex- 
perience, the knowledge, the organized lesson plans, ideas for 
diversified classroom learning activities, and the disciplinary 
skills needed to implement the idealist and "guidance-oriented" 
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concent of classroom teaching. Early attempts to practice the 
concept often result jn classroom confusi-^n, disciolinary prob- 
lems^ and deoressed classroom achievement. Such results are 
not unexpected v;hen beginning teachers attempt to change quickly 
the traditional classroom atmospheres in v;hich they are placed 
so often, /.nxiouc and uncomfortable, the student teacher then 
turns to the superv^ising teacher for help. It is at this 
!30int that the well-organized, conservative suoervising teacher 
can demonstrate long-practiced pupil control and institutional 
techniques that Iceep the teacher in the center of the learning 
process and restore the student teacher's faith in her leader- 
ship ability. The student teacher remembers this help was forth- 
coming, observes that it ^.i/orks, reflects over the fact that the 
nev; means are for a different educational end, and modifies 
her behavior to assume a middle of the road position. Thus 
it is the middle of the road teacher, the one who can accom- 
modate "progressive educational ideas and balance these with 
traditional educational ideas v^ho is seen as the most effective 
supervising teacher. 

There is a basic assumption which transcends the above dis- 
cussion. Namely that the teacher's efooused attitudes accur- 
ately reflect their behavioral manifestations. From personal 
observation, this was generally warranted on the nart of the 
classroom teachers. Hov/ever, the expressed attitudes of the 
student teachers were more progressive than their accompanying 
behaviors. 



Thus 'ihlle the student teacher retains some of her ideal- 
ism, (high progressive attitude scores) she is unable to accom- 
modate the Drogrossive teacher's positions. However, there was 
a confounding factor. i\ fe^v of the progressive teachers in the 
study are not only non-traditional bu^ ur - 'ganized and un- 
structured. These teachers may oooo., . lanning of lessons, as- 
sessment of pupil achievement, establishment of rules, etc. 
They operate under a philosohhy of ''it vill all v/ork itself 
out". Imposing structure through planning, evaluation, or 
data-based feedback in antithetical to their idea of a progres- 
sive, democratic classroom. Student teachers are thus expected 
to let their professional growth "vjork itself out". But the 
student teacher in university courses has been exhorted to be 
more analytical about teaching behaviors and learning results. 
Hence they do not perceive the laissez-faire, progressive, and 
oermissive supervising teacher as an effective supervisor. 
Supervisory effectiveness is related to utilitariam assistance 
and feedback received and little v/as received. 

The relationships indicated in this study might well be 
different in a setting where a higher percentage of* teachers , 
not only are orogressive relative to educational attitudes but 
have thoughtfully constructed the nlans, schedules, role defi- 
nitions and goals needed to implement their ideas. There may 
be a tendency for many teachers to believe progressive teaching 
requires less time, less work, and less evaluation. Our obser- 
vation is that it requires more work -- and a logical structure. 



Universities rarely prepare the orogressive thinking teecher 
CO ^.x-anslste progressive thought into 6 to 8 hours of dailj^ 
^' cr.. The traditional teacher on the other hand is more com- 
fortable with sturcfcure and teacher defined clarity and trans- 
lates her beliefs into observable classroom activities and rules 
The latter teacher has recipies, materials, and standards to 
pass on to the student teacher. More comfortable with struc- 
ture, and more successful with a charted anproach, the student 
teacher does not like being unable to make change but welcomes 
the recipies and defines them as effective supervision. This 
accomodation on the part of the student teacher probably re- 
sults in the retaining of relatively progressive, educational 
attitudes but behaviors that reflect a compromise between the 
two extremes. 

In summary, the following things were ascertained: , 

1. The reported student teacher attitudes ^ferm^rT^^rT^ 

A 

gressive than the classroom teacher ^^^itudeSp^j^^^^^^^^J^ 

2. The reoorted classroom teacher attitudes fe*more tra- 

A 

ditional than the student teacher attitudes. 

3. There is high agreement among the student teacher, 
classroom teacher and methods instructor groups with 
resoect to identifying the effective (and ineffective) 
supervising teachers. 

4. There was no difference betv.een the reported attitudes 
of classroom teachers and student teachers with respect 
to education as a vocation. 



Classroom teachers espousing highly traditional or 
highly orogressive attitudes v/ere seen as the less 
effective supervising teachers as v;itnessed by the con- 
sistent negative correlations among the sets of atti- 
tudes and supervisory measures. 
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